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THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
AUTUMN CONFERENCE @ FESTIVAL 


will be held this Year a 


BATH 


On Friday and Saturday, October 26th and 27th 


Preliminary Programme :— 
(SUBJECT TO REVISION) 


Friday, October 26th 


At 12.50 p.m. Mr. Bernard Shaw will unveil a Tablet 
commemorating the house in which SHERIDAN 
lived while resident at Bath. 


At 1.50 p.m. Luncheon kindly given by His Worship 
the Mayor of Bath to the Delegates attending 


the Conference. 


At 5 p.m. Performance of DAVID BALLARD by 
Bath Amateurs under the direction of the Author, 


Mr. Charles McEvoy. 
At 8 p.m. Public Meeting in the Pump Room. 


Saturday, October 27th 
At ll am. Conference of Delegates. 


At 5 p.m. Conducted Tour of the Roman Baths 
and other Antiquities. 


At 8 p.m. Special Performance at Citizen House. 





Members of the Drama League able to attend the Conference should at once 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary, at 10, King Street, Covent Garden, 
who will forward full particulars. 
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DRAMA AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


(Reprinted by permission from the 


S soon as it was known ethat the 
promoters of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley Park in- 

x tended to include specimens of 
the fine arts, the place of the drama in that 
exhibition naturally became a crucial ques- 
tion to those who are accustomed to regard 
the theatre as an art rather than as a busi- 
ness. Early in the process of organization 
it was announced that the entertainments 
side of the exhibition (café chantants, switch- 
backs, flip-flaps, and the like) had been con- 
ceded to a well-known expert on such things. 
And, besides this, the trade section of the 
exhibition was advertised to include samples 
of the technical and mechanical details con- 
nected with theatre production, to be con- 
tributed by the various British firms engaged 
in their manufacture. But of the art of the 
theatre, with a big ‘‘ A,’’ there threatened 
to be no representation at all. It was left 
to the British Drama League to press on the 
exhibition committee the duty of remedying 
this glaring omission. 

The league was of the opinion that the 
best, indeed, the only satisfactory, way of 
dealing with the problem would be to erect 
a theatre in the exhibition grounds, where 
the acted play could be shown in its utmost 
possible perfection. With this end in view, 
plans were evolved and carefully considered 
for the building of a playhouse and the 
engagement of a company to present a series 
of twelve plays, each to run for one week, 
and illustrate in ordered sequence the 
development of the English stage from 
medieval times to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The scheme was recognized as a 
fine one, but the cost of working it seemed 
too speculative for the wisdom of those who 
were in charge of the finances of the exhi- 
bition. To build such a theatre would have 
meant, indeed, a capital outlay of some 
£30,000, and since no fund existed for such 
4 purpose, an alternative scheme had to be 
discovered. This alternative was soon forth- 
coming, and proved to be one which, while 
leaving the acted play out of account, would 
at least ensure that the drama should not be 


Daily Telegraph.’’) 
wholly ignored in an exhibition which sets 
out to provide a survey of the activities of 
the British Empire, artistic and commercial, 
on the grand scale. 

AN INSTRUCTIVE GALLERY. 

As a result of the Drama League’s repre- 
sentations, a gallery in the Palace of Fine 
Arts now being erected at Wembley Park 
has been allotted to the League, and in this 
gallery it is proposed to show a collection of 
theatre models, pictures, prints, and relics, 
designed to stress one particular aspect of 
the drama as it has figured in the life of the 
nation. No object, whatever its intrinsic 
interest, will be shown which does not have 
a direct bearing on the main purpose of the 
collection, which is, in a word, to emphasize 
the fact that drama is an art of more than 
merely individual significance ; that it carries 
civic and national implications; has, before 
now, been sponsored by the State, and 
should be so again—even to the length of the 
establishment of a National Theatre in the 
metropolis of the Empire itself. 

Now the chief hindrance to the general 
acceptance of such a _ programme is 
not, as might be supposed, the difficulty of 
raising the funds for the building and main- 
tenance of a National Theatre. Money 
even now can readily be obtained for objects 
which the public really believes to be desir- 
able. The hindrance is either a feeling that 
the drama is an art which is not worth tak- 
ing seriously, or a fear that the benefits to 
be derived from a National Theatre would 
not be worth the expenditure involved. The 
Dramatic Section at the British Empire Ex- 
hibition will suggest a telling answer to both 
these misconceptions; for, though it would 
be idle to pretend that the section will fur- 
nish examples of national support for the 
theatre in any way comparable to those 
which are almost commonplaces on the Con- 
tinent, it can be confidently asserted that 
even a cursory glance at the exhibits will 
prove by contrast that at no period of 
English history has the theatre found itself 
so entirely at the mercy of commercial 
speculation as it is to-day. 
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DRAMA AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 





MopELs OF THEATRES AND P ays. 
Both in patronage from the 
Court and from the old trade guilds, the 
Wembley Park Exhibition will offer an eye- 
opener to many who have seldom thought 
of the terms but 
commercial enterprise. For there will be 


respect of 


theatre in any those of 
shown, among other things, a model recon- 
struction of a medizwval pageant play, as 
trade guilds at 
Globe 
where 


produced by one of the 


Coventry, a reproduction of the 


Theatre or some other playhouse 
Shakespeare's dramas were first acted, with 
stage set and figures of the actors in the 
dresses which they wore; and, in a similar 
way, illustrations of the Jacobean Royal 
‘ theatres founded under 


at the Restoration, together 


masques and the 
Royal patent 
with a series of portraits of the great actors 
of the chief periods in English theatrical 
history. Finally, it is hoped to initiate, in 
collaboration with the archi- 
tectural competition of 
architectural plans for a modern National 
Theatre. The best of these designs will be 
on view, with, possibly, a model of the 
theatre itself, shown in relation to the sur- 
rounding buildings. 


responsible 


bodies, an open 


It may be objected that such a collection 


will be in no way typical of the modern 
stage, and that it will thus have little in- 
terest for theatre folk. Nevertheless, the 


theatrical profession will surely be among 
the first to welcome an attempt to emphasize 
the fact that their calling behind 
it a tradition of public service which is 
ample precedent for a future when that 
service will receive a recognition equal to 
Even within the present decade 
the theatre has served .the State well, and 
those who visit the exhibition at Wembley 
will not fail to be reminded that at a 
moment of national peril the drama was 
called in to enliven our soldiers in France 
when nothing else could avail. For the 
theatrical section will indeed be incomplete 
if it does not include a model of the theatre 
set up by the General Staff at Havre and 
other centres for those dramatic perform- 
ances by which Miss Lena Ashwell did so 
much to enlighten the weary days and nights 
of our soldiers waiting their turn at the 
front. The moral being that not only in war 
time does the art of the theatre need and 
merit the recognition of the State. 


has 


its deserts. 


THE OXFORD RECITATIONS 


The Great Hall of the Oxford Examina- 
tion Schools was filled to its 
capacity when the finals of the Oxford 
Recitations were held. Mr. and Mrs, 
Masefield, had expected 150 competitors— 
the total number entering was over 500. 
But numbers real idea of the 
notable achieved by the whole 
undertaking. It marks a very definite step 
forward in the drawing together of Stage 
and University, for until the gift of beauti- 
ful speech is part of the average equipment 
of all educated people, poetic drama cannot 
live again on our stage. 

The patience and capacity of the judges 
was tested to its utmost by the unexpectedly 
large numbers, but their decisions were 
practically unanimous, and were endorsed 
by the whole feeling of the great audiences 
which heard the final tests. The prize- 
winners included Miss Winifred Mattingley, 
who carried off two of the Lyric prizes and 
the silver medal. Miss Nan Scott, the only 
one of the Scotch competitors who obtained 
a medal, being second. Miss Irene Sadler, 
whose recitation of the last lines of ‘‘ Sam- 
son Agonistes ’’ was generally felt to be 
the high-water mark of the whole contest, 
was placed first in the Dramatic section 
and also won a Lyric prize. Miss Aubrey 
Hodgson, the winner of the Junior class, 
was awarded the bronze medal. Other com- 
petitors who reached the medal class were 
Miss Joyce Wilkinson, a student from Roe- 
dean School with a very beautiful voice, 
Miss Smith, Miss Dore, Miss Robinson, 
Miss Noton (who had trained Miss Aubrey 
Hodgson), and Miss Dorothy Hart. 

The performance of the Scotch Ballads 
by the Glasgow competitors was remarkably 
fine, but the general result of the competi- 
tions showed that the southern speakers 
had a simpler and more poetic method than 
their northern antagonists. 

Miss Mattingley, Miss Sadler and several 
others of the competitors in the Medal class 
were trained at the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, and the 
two Junior prizewinners had worked with 
the Principal and her assistants. 

The judges included Sir Herbert Warren, 
Mr. Gilbert Murray, Professor Gordon, 
Mr. John Masefield, and Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. 
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HANKS to the munificence of the 
Carnegie Trustees, the Drama 

League Library stands at last on 

a firm basis. The recognition of 

the value of the Library which this gift im- 
plies is felt to be especially acceptable from a 
body to whom the educational and general 
welfare work of the country owes so much. 

It would perhaps be interesting, from this 
important point in the history of the League, 
to look back on the gradual growth of what 
we believe to be the first Dramatic,Lending 
Library in the kingdom. In 1920, the year 
after the foundation of the League, the Lib- 
rary consisted of a mere handful of cheap 
plays collected from miscellaneous sources, 
and during the whole of that year only 174 
were borrowed. In 1921 the true foundation 
stone of the Library was laid by Miss Horni- 
man, who generously presented to the 
Drama League copies of over 170 plays pro- 
duced during her management of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester. The importance of 
this gift, however, lay not so much in the 
number of plays by which the Library was 
enlarged, but in the fact that of nearly every 
play there was an actor’s set of copies or 
MSS. parts. Hitherto, the Library had con- 
tained nothing but single copies, only indivi- 
dual members of the League had benefited by 
its use, but in 1921 the League was first able 
to offer its affiliated societies the unique ad- 
vantage of being able to hire for a nominal 
fee sets of parts for reading or rehearsal. 
The value of this privilege to community 
groups and small societies to whom the ex- 
pense of purchase would have been crippling 
was proved within the year, the total num- 
ber of plays lent amounting to 4oo—a strik- 
ing increase on the figure for 1920. 

Only a year later the educational value of 
the work on these lines was recognized by 
the generous grant of £30 from the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association. This very 
timely help made it possible to add a number 
of new plays to the Library just when en- 
largement seemed as necessary as impos- 
sible, and in October, 1922, a first catalogue 
was issued, showing that the Library now 
contained over 550 plays (including many 
complete sets of copies or parts), and books 
on the theatre. But even so the supply 
could not keep pace with the demand. Dur- 


A DRAMATIC LIBRARY AT LAST 


By M. M. Dalston, 






Librarian. 


ing 1922 the number of plays lent had risen 
from 400 to 1,150 (and in these figures sets 
of copies are counted as single plays), and 
with the rapidly increasing membership ¢ 
the League came increasing demands on the 
Library. The problem became acute. The 
more popular plays had waiting lists of bor- 
rowers and constant requests were received 
for plays not in the Library, very few of 
which could be granted. 

So much for the past. We have already 
explained how, thanks to the Carnegie Trus- 
tees, the probiem has been solved for the 
present, and that the Library is at last in a 
position to grow as it must if it is to remain 
alive; £80 of this splendid gift has already 
been spent on immediate necessities, and as 
it is thought desirable to postpone the publi- 
cation of the proposed list of additions until 
a revised complete catalogue can be issued, 
a few words about the Library in its new 
state may not be out of place. Since the 
expenditure of the £80 it contains goo plays 
and books on the theatre. This number in- 
cludes a historical series of the best English 
plays from the beginnings of the national 
drama to the present day, and translations 
of representative foreign plays both ancient 
and modern. But the most important fea- 
ture of the Library remains, of course, the 
collection of sets of copies. This collection 
now includes every published play of 
Barrie’s and Shaw’s, and every important 
play of Bennett’s, Drinkwater’s, Gals- 
worthy’s, Milne’s, Pinero’s, Sutro’s, Synge’s 
and Wilde’s, and all Murray’s translations 
from the Greek, as well as the best plays of 
numerous other authors and books on the 
history and art of the theatre by such mas- 
ters as William Archer, H. Granville- 
Barker, E. K. Chambers, and Gordon Craig. 

But the conquest of one difficulty has 
brought us up against another—the question 
of accommodation. Not only is a separate 
room for the increasing number of members 
who call personally on Library business most 
desirable, but it is obvious that an adequate 
library must be adequately housed. The 
space available for the extension of shelves 
in the Drama League office is strictly limited, 
and since the growth of the Library now 
bids fair to be continuous, some means must 
be found of overcoming this obstacle, 
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in signed articles printed in this Journal. 


HE fourth year of the British Drama 

League opens under encouraging 

We have both new 

powers for carrying out our pub- 

lished programme, and new and 
important object for which to work. 


i 

On another page of the magazine there 
will be found an article dealing with the 
League’s library, which has recently re- 
powerful aid from the Carnegie 
The sum of £200 has been voted 
for the purchase of plays, and this amount 
will enable us to keep pace with the demands 
laid upon us in a way which would other- 
wise have been impossible. The circulation 
of plays has always been a principal object 
of the League, and acting as we do from a 
central office, it is perhaps one of the most 
useful functions that the League can perform. 


S 


also be found in this number 
what the League hopes to 
accomplish in regard to the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley Park. We would 
ask all members to communicate 
to us any ideas which may seem in line with 
the Exhibition. An 
has been formed to 


conditions. 


also a 


ceived 
Trust. 


will 
an article on 


There 


our 


aims of 
Committee 


the general 
Executive 


carry out the work of selection and arrange- 
ment, and any suggestions will be most care- 
fully considered. The Committee consists of 
the following :—Mr. Albert Rutherston 
(chairman), Miss Edith Craig, Mr. William 
Archer, Mr. Charles Gulliver, Mr. Herbert 
Norris and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 
te 

We would call the special attention of our 
members to the announcement appearing on 
the second page of the cover, which gives 
the preliminary particulars of the Autumn 
Conference to be held this year at Bath 
Invitations will be sent to all our affiliated 
societies during the next few days, but the 


ordinary members of the League will 
be equally welcome and _ full particulars 
will be sent to any member who de- 
sires to be present. These Conferences 


are not useful in carrying out 
business affecting the League itself, but 
they can be made to form a powerful ad- 
vertisement for the cause of drama _ in 
general and the Drama League in particular. 
Anyone joining the League before the date 
of the Conference will of course have the 
right to attend its private meetings, and the 
public meeting on the evening of Friday, 
October 26, will be open to all who care to 
attend. 


only 


Y 

The forthcoming theatrical season prom- 
ises to be one of more than usual interest. 
At Oxford, Mr. J. B. Fagan will, during 
October, open his new venture of a Reper- 
tory Theatre. It seems strange that this 
experiment has not been tried on any per- 
manent scale at either of the older Universi- 
ties, and we shall watch with interest the pro- 
gress of the season which is nothing less than 
a challenge to Oxford to prove itself capable 
of supporting an intellectual effort which is 
purely academic in character. Else- 
where, at Birmingham, Mr. Barry Jack- 
son is giving two cycles of Mr. Shaw’s 
‘“* Back to Methuselah,’’ with other plays 
by the same author, and at Manchester the 
Unnamed Society inaugurates its season ina 
new and permanent Little Theatre. Even 
in London we are promised an autumn of 
more than usual interest, and at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Basil Dean has 
opened the ball with his production o! 
‘© Hassan ’’—one of the outstanding theatr!- 
cal events of recent years. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


MANCHESTER. 

The Manchester Playgoers’ Club begin 
their new season on October 7 with a 
dinner to their distinguished President, Mr. 
Bridges Adams. Subsequent activities will 
include readings of ‘* The Whispering 
Well,’ ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ and 
lectures from Mr. Dan Godfrey (on a sub- 
ject of much topical interest—‘* Wireless 
Drama ’’) and Mr. Conal O’Riordan. Dur- 
ing the past season the Club had opportuni- 
ties of attending performances of a quad- 
ruple bill by the Manchester Unnamed 
Society, ‘‘ If ’’ by the Altrincham Garrick, 
Comyns Carr’s ‘‘ King Arthur ’’ by the 
Lancashire Catholic Players, and a trans- 
lation of ‘*‘ Le Medcin Malgré Lui,’’ by the 
Workers’ Educational Association. The 
new number of the valuable ‘* Playgoers’ 
Club Lundi,’’ contains reviews of their 
plays, notices of forthcoming local produc- 
tions and notes of general interest on 
theatrical work in London and the provinces. 


BATH PLAYGOERS. 

The Bath Playgoers’ Society is a success- 
ful organization that works very largely on 
pioneer lines—a fact that has been gener- 
ously acknowledged and appreciated outside 
Bath and that has caused adverse criticism 
in Bath—this being more or less the in- 
evitable fate of all pioneer bodies. The 
Society was founded by Mr. Harold Downs, 
who during recent years has written and 
lectured extensively on drama and _ the 
stage, and it has, from its inception, set a 
particularly high standard, which, once 
again, is to be maintained, as will be gath- 
ered from the following details of the fixtures 
for the coming autumn.—There will be Lec- 
tures on “‘ If Shakespeare were Alive,’’ by 
Mr. William Archer; ‘* Realism in its Rela- 
tion to Modern Drama,’’ by Mr. Charles 
McEvoy and “ The Trend of Modern 
Drama,”’ by Mr. Harold Downs; and the 
programme of Play Readings includes: 
“The Green Goddess,’’ ‘‘ Heartbreak 
House,’’ ‘* Robert E. Lee,’’ and plays by 
members. The Society’s production will be 
superintended by Mr. Charles McEvoy. 


LONDON POLYTECHNIC. 

On July 5 an interesting lecture with 
demonstrations of Miming and Fencing was 
given under the auspices of the Polytechnic 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic 
Art. 

Miss Gertrude Pickersgill emphasized the 
difference between mimicry, in which the 
child merely copies a thing seen, and mim- 
ing, in which it creates by gesture and facial 
expression a form for its own idea. From 
her definition it was clear that the value of 
miming in the all-important work of teaching 
the child to concentrate and develop its 
powers of imagination and memory is very 
Her lecture was followed by demon- 
strations of the various stages of miming, 
from something closely 1esembling dumb 
crambo ” to a high form of dramatic art. 

In the elementary examples the washer- 
woman and the cake maker succeeded in 
creating very vivid illusions, and all the 
demonstrations were remarkable for beauty 
of gesture. In the final example, the mim- 
ing of the Persephone myth, some of 
the students apparently had not realized 
fully that the action of a mime cannot be 
convincing unless it is the expression of a 
definite thought, which springs in turn from 
definite emotion. | The general impression 
conveyed, therefore, was of a vague and 
rather conscious grace, but the sincerity and 
restraint of Demeter revealed the possibili- 
ties of miming as an art apart from its 
importance as a factor in education. 


great. 


se 


BIRMINGHAM. 


One of the most noteworthy ventures of 
a theatre famous for its enterprise will be 
the first production in England of ‘* Back to 
Methuselah ” at the Rernard Shaw Festival 
to be held at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre from October 9 to October 27. 
Tickets for the complete cycle of five plays 
are now available for postal booking, as well 
as for the other productions of the Festival 

‘‘Heartbreak House’’ and ‘‘Getting Mar- 
ried.”’ We feel sure that members of the 
League will be anxious to avail themselves 
of this opportunity. A  posteard to the 
Repertory Theatre will bring full particulars. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 





ONCE-A-WEEK PLAYERS. 
Beginning on October 1, 1923, 
Ashwell Players, Ltd. (Once-a-W eek 
Players), will appear every Monday at 
Longfield Hall, Ealing, and St. Paul’s In- 


the Lena 


stitute, Winchmore Hill; every Tuesday at 
Town Hall, Battersea, and Town Hall, 
Ilford; every Wednesday at St. Cyprian’s 
Hall, Brockley (from October 3 to Octo- 
ber 24, and after at Ladywell Baths, 
Lewisham), and Town Hall, Edmonton; 


every Thursday at Borough Hall, Deptford, 
and Central Hall, Northwood; every Friday 


at Borough Hall, Greenwich, and Public 


Hall, Sutton; and every Saturday at St. 
John’s Hall, Watford. The programme 
will include: ‘f The Taming of the Shrew,”’ 
‘* You Never Can Tell,’’ ‘* Milestones,’’ 
‘* Woman to Woman,’’ ‘* The Man from 
Toronto,’’ ‘‘ The Liars,’’ ‘* Pygmalion,’’ 


‘* The Naked Truth,’’ ‘‘The 
and ‘‘ The Doll’s House.’’ 

Tickets may be obtained from The 
Manager, 5 Belgrave Mews, West., S.W.1. 


‘* Cymbeline,’’ 
Purse String,”’ 


‘* WAT TYLER.”’ 

Beechcroft Settlement has added 
more triumph to its dramatic achievements 
by the production of Halcott Glover’s ‘‘Wat 
Tyler ’’ as an open-air play. 

Detailed examination of the rendering of 
the principal parts is not of the first im- 
portance to the critic of community playing, 
although in this case the cast was excellent. 
feature of the production, how- 


one 


The big 


ever, was the ‘‘ crowd’’ work. Each 
person in the various groups had a 
complete ‘‘ part ’’ to interpret, there 


were absolutely no ‘‘ supers,’’ and in a 
cast of 160 performers this is a big thing 
to Say. 

The setting was simple and suggestive 
with little attempt at realism. A _ novel 
feature was the ‘‘ living screen ’’ of women 
which formed a curtain behind which the 
essential scene-shifting was carried out be- 
tween the Much detailed attention 
was given to costumes and hand properties, 
und no effort was spared to make these 
historically correct. 

The production was directed throughout 
by Miss Eva Fowler, Dramatic Adviser to 
the Settlement. 


acts. 


WINIFRED MOORE. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Irom an interesting letter from Mr. Cecil 
Tugman, of St. Andrew's College, Grahams. 
town, South Africa, we make the following 
extracts :—‘‘ Two years ago, I started 4 
Dramatic Society among the boys. I formed 
it into a Community on the lines laid down 
in Roy Mitchell’s ‘ Shakespeare for Com. 
munity Players.’ We built our own apron 
to the stage we had in our Drill Hall .. . 
and put on ‘ Julius Cesar.’ ... 1 asked no- 
body to join, let anyone who wanted throw 
up his part (Czsar, Brutus, Cassius and 
Anthony all did . . .) but no prompt was 
needed through the whole play, and all the 
actors wanted parts in the next play. ‘This 
year we put on the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 
No boy threw up his part. I introduced 
also the Shakespearean Traverse Curtain in 
dull blue, and this was a far greater success 
than ever I had expected. The people 
who saw our show this year were very com- 
plimentary about it and the Community is 
going to pay its way handsomely once our 
stage is properly equipped.” 


THE OXTED AND LIMPSFIELD 
PLAYERS. 


Who would not have a secret misgiving 
when about to see an amateur performance 
of such a play as Synge’s ‘‘ Well of the 
Saints’? We praise the creditable ambi- 
tion of the performers, but question their 
wisdom in attempting what many profes- 
sional actors only just succeed (and often 
fail) in doing, to create not only characters 
but also atmosphere, that intangible, deli- 
cate something hidden within a play. To be 
brutally honest, such were the thoughts ol 
the writer before he saw ‘‘ The Well of the 
Saints ” performed by the Oxted and Limps- 
field Players. To say that such thoughts 
have been entirely banished would be polite 
but unfortunately Truth would blush in the 
lonely dampness of her well. Synge’s Pea- 
sant Play is difficult, even for professionals, 
more so than much Shakespeare, and faults 
were not absent, but we can congratulat 
the Oxted Players on their courage in pro- 
ducing such a fine play and on a perform- 
ance which made up in earnestness for any 
lack of poetic subtlety. 

Francis ALSTON. 
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DRAMATIC AUTHORS AND THE 
AMATEUR FEE QUESTION 


Members of the League will naturally desire to know what steps are being taken in 
regard to the Resolution dealing with amateur fees which was passed at our last Annual 
Veeting. That resolution was carefully considered at a meeting of the League’s Council 
held on September 7, together with that passed at the Stockport Conference in November 

ist. .ls our members know, the attempt to put the Stockport Resolution into practice 
broke-down owing to the decision of the Dramatic Committee of the Authors’ Society 
that they could not commit that Society to any action in the matter. Following 
this break-down in the negotiations, the Council of the League felt that it would 
be best to proceed by means of a personal letter to dramatic authors, with a view to dis- 
overing what their feelings were in regard to the Drama League’s proposal. The 
following letter is accordingly being sent to the more prominent dramatists of the 
day, and it is hoped that their replies will be received in time fora full statement to be 
made at the Conference at Bath on Saturday, October 27. 


AM instructed by my Council to bring to your notice a resolution which was 
unanimously passed at the Annual Meeting of the British Drama League held at 
Seaford House on July 6 last, to the following effect :— 


‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the present relations between dramatists and producing 
societies is unsatisfactory, and that steps should be taken to promote the adoption of a royalty system 
of payment for amateur rights in copyright plays.”’ 


| should explain that the resolution passed at that meeting was the outcome of 
protracted discussions at earlier meetings convened by the League, and of many letters 
from our members which have shown beyond question that the system of fixed fees 
hitherto prevailing in the case of amateur performances of plays is no longer adapted 
to present-day conditions. 


Before the war, amateur acting societies were normally associations of well-to-do 
people, and the receipts obtained from their performances were often large—so much so 
that in many cases the five or ten guineas charged by dramatists for a single amateur 
performance of a play must have been an inadequate remuneration to the author in com- 
parison with the profits accruing to the society. Of late years, however, an entirely new 
type of amateur society has come into being. The performances are held for the most 
part in very small halls in villages or the suburbs of great industrial centres. The prices 
charged for admission range from 6d. to half a crown, and often the entire takings do 
not amount to more than £2 or £3 for one performance. The consequence is that 
although the intellectual and artistic ambitions of these small societies are often higher 
than those of the larger societies of earlier days, the production by them of plays by 
prominent modern authors is rendered out of the question. This is borne out by many 
letters recently received at this office, of which the following is a fair sample :— 

; Dear Sir,—We are pleased to note that a Conference has been convened to discuss the question 

of authors’ fees. We fully realize the difficulty of reconciling the various interests represented in 

the League, but sincerely trust that you will be successful in obtaining concessions to the amateur. 

We should therefore gladly support any proposal which would afford a measure of relief from the 

present scale, inasmuch as we have paid more than 30 per cent. of our gross takings during the 

past season in fees, and should have to seriously consider our position before making similar com- 
mitments in the future. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. Gorpon WALKER, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Workers’ Educational Association 
(Manchester & Salford Branch). 


We do not, of course, contend that there are no longer societies who are able to 
continue payment of fees on the old basis. But even in their case the position is 
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changing, since a tendency is observable among the larger societies to adopt the practice 
of giving performances privately to their members only, thus avoiding the payment of 
fees altogether. 


In view of these facts and of the aim of the British Drama League, which is to 
represent the interests both of dramatic authors, amateur actors and audience, my 
Council feels that the League would be failing in its object if it did not endeavour to 
formulate some plan which might place the amateur fee question on a more satisfactory 
basis. After very careful consideration of all sides of the question, my Council is of 
the opinion that in cases where the profits received from an amateur performance are 
held by the society and are not given to charity or any other purpose than the further 
development of its activities, a reasonable system of royalty payment on professional 
terms would in itself be fair and do much to mitigate present hardships and abuses. 
it would both allow the smaller societies to perform plays at present beyond their reach, 
and would ensure that the larger societies paid a sum fairly commensurate with their 
profits. In this way we are convinced the dramatists, on the whole, would tend to gain 
more than they would lose by the change. 


My Council has already approached the Society of Authors with a view to finding 
out if that body would give its formal approval to this suggestion, but no doubt for 
vood reasons the Society of Authors has preferred to keep an open mind on the subject. 
It is also only fair to add that Messrs. Samuel French, who control the amateur rights 
of so many modern playwrights, are averse from any change, largely owing to the 
difficulty which they think would ensue in regard to the collection of fees. We believe, 
however, that this fear is groundless since there has been found no such difficulty in 
respect of the collection of Entertainments Tax; and we can certainly vouch for the 
integrity of those societies affiliated to the British Drama League who desire to see our 
proposal carried into effect. We would instance in particular one very prominent Play 
Producing Society in the North of England, which has been accustomed to give plays 
privately, paying no remuneration at all to the authors. This society has expressed 
itself willing to abandon this policy and to pay royalties on all plays produced, should 
the Drama League proposal be accepted. 


As to the amount of royalty to be charged, my Council feels that this must be a 
matter for the authors themselves to assess, but they would suggest as a general prin- 
ciple that it is unfair that amateur societies should be penalized as against the 
professional theatre in the manner they are at present. The adoption of the same rate of 
payment as that charged for a professional performance is surely the ideal which should 
be aimed at, though simplicity would be achieved if a uniform rate could be agreed on. 
lhis, however, is a matter for future discussion, and at the moment I am instructed 
simply to inquire whether you would be, in principle, favourable to a change in the 
present system, on the lines suggested in this letter. 


When sufficient replies have been received to indicate the general view of dramatic 
authors on the question, it is hoped that a more concrete suggestion might be put 
forward for discussion and possibly for agreement. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH, 
Hon. Sec. British Drama League. 


Phe Second Series of Drama League Plays will be published in November, and will 
include Plays by Laurence Binyon, John Hastings Turner, Gwen John, A. P. Herbert, 
I. Sladen-Smith, Beatrice Major, and Helen Simpson. 


If you have not already received a prospectus, write to the Hon. Secretary, British 
Drama Leacug, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


M HESLEWOOD MRS. H. B. IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 


production. 
Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 


Dress Balls. 
PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— -- — 4432 Gerrard 








Dramatic Art Centre 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C. 1 


Tel Museum 337 


AUTUMN TERM NOW STARTING 


Special Complete Course for Young Students. 
Preparation for the London University Diploma. 
Short Intensive Courses in AJ] Branches. 


Correspondence Courses for Outside Districts. 


Special Section for Play Production in 
conjunction with Playwriting (by request). 


NEXT PERFORMANCE REPERTORY CO., 
“MARY STUART” 


by John Drinkwater 
October 24th and 25th. Seats now available. 
Note: There are vacancies for men in this company. 


Director :—Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


Send ‘for poet spectus. 








PLAYS BY BERTHA N. GRAHAM. 
(Fees 5% royalty or by arrangement). 
‘OOP AT KIERSTENAN’S.” (3 acts. 2 men, 
3 women.) Yorkshire dialect. Playactors’ pro- 
n 1905 


THE ROY AL WAY. ** (3 acts. 11 men, 3 women, 


hild.) Modern romance Special Matinee 
Hi y rket Seo 
I( cH MARTHA, (4 acts. 6 men, 4 women.) 
rn drama. Sheffield Playgoers (Drama 
U gue selection), 1921. 
r plays, both one act and long, produced and 
1, will be submitted on application to the 
» The Drama League. 














THE MARIONETTE SOCIETY 


from OcToper 15TH to NOVEMBER 30TH there will 
e | the Porrry BooxksHop, 35 Devonshire 


ie as <fipe : : 
feet, Theoba d’s Road, W.C.1 (from which tickets 
] rticulars may be obtained), 


\ SERIES OF DAILY PERFORMANCES OF 
™ Gair Wilkinson Puppet Show 


of a subscription of 3/- to the Society 

> subscriber to a ticket of admission to 
performance and to the purchase of further 
t a should be accompanied by 
id the date for which seats are re quired 
urly Stated, 








THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, 
Shakespearian, Eighteenth Century 
and Fantastic, which they would be 
glad to loan to members of the 
British Drama League ONLY at the 
nominal cost of five shillings upwards. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be 

made in the first instance to the Hon. Sec. of 

the Drama League, 10 King Strect, Covent 
Carden, W.C 2. 
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FIRST FOUR VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS 
A NEW SERIES OF PLAYS BY LIVING BRITISH AUTHORS. 


Votume |: Exodus, by H. F. Rusinstern and Hatcotr Giover. A dramatization of 
the Departure of the Hebrews from Egypt. 

VotumE II: The Conquering Hero, by ALLAN MonKHousE. The expression in drama- 
tic form of the reactions of the war upon a group of people each of whom has 
some element of nobility. A work of great subtlety and beauty. 


VotumE III: Midsummer Madness, by CLirFFoRD Bax. A gay and ingenious comedy 
interspersed with delightful lyrics. 

VotumE IV: IWVhat’s Wrong with the Drama? Five one-act plays, by H. F. Rusin- 
STEIN, containing a complete criticism of the theatre in dramatic form. 

Each volume, 3/6 paper, 5/- cloth. 


CHEAP EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 

THE MACHINE WRECKERS. A drama by Ernst Totter, translated by AsHLEY 
Dukes. ‘‘ It has power and passion and judgment and pity.’’—Srt. JoHN ERvINE 
in The Observer. 

Paper wrappers 3/6, Library Edition 6/- 


JUST PUBLISHED 

CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT, by Kennetu MacGowan and RosBert EpMonp JONES. 
This book covers the whole field of the new stagecraft, and is illustrated with 
40 plates in colour and black-and-white. ‘*The most important book on the 
theatre that has been published for several years.’’—Spectator. 

Price 25/-. 

IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 

DRAMA AND MANKIND: 4 UJindication and a Challenge. By HaLtcotr GLOVER. 
Probably the first attempt to estimate the part of the public in the theatre.’ The 
vindication is of the public, the challenge is to the superior person. 


Approximately 8/6. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 

THE YOUNGEST DRAMA. Essays on 50 dram: itists, by ASHLEY Dukes. Mr. Dukes’ 
chapter deal with ‘‘ Forerunners,’’ ‘‘ Realists,’’ ‘‘ Comedians,’’ “‘ E xpression- 
ists,’ and ‘‘ Poets and Historians,’’ the essays being devoted to the living 
figures (in all countries) in the theatre of to-day. 


Price approximately 8/6. 


London: ERNEST BENN, LTD., 8 Bouverie St., E.C.4 
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